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THE REAL ALADDIN’S CAVE 


SYLVESTER S. GARRETT 


N making a visit to Naples no traveler should miss the sea 
trip to Capri. The island lies at a distance of about ten 
miles from the city of Naples, and the run over in the 

steamer makes a delightful day’s outing. 

It was on a Fourth of July, when his friends in America 
were celebrating the birthday of our nation that the writer and 
some companions boarded the steamer ‘‘E] Principe di Napoli.”’ 
We had an early start, and it was but a few minutes after nine 
when the throbbing propeller began to urge us among the 
shipping and across the charming Bay of Naples. The Medi- 
terranean was like a lake on that day, nothing ruffled its sur- 
face save an easy swell on which our little vessel rose and fell 
asa gull resting in its flight. Soon the rugged sides of the 


peninsula near Sorrento loomed mistily off the port bow, and 
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the steamer shortly hove to, to discharge a few passengers. 
During the summer there occurs in Sorrento on alternate Sat- 
urday evenings a fine ball, at which is danced the famous Tar- 
entelle, the national dance of Italy. 

Traces of early Roman occupation are still to be found at 
Sorrento and Castellamare. Early in the Christian Era this 
vicinity was the playground of the Latin aristocracy, and even 
after the dreadful catastrophe which involved the destruction 
of the populous towns of Pompeii and Herculaneum, the Em- 
peror Tiberius lived close by with his whole court. It is said 
that the cruel tyrant amused himself by having Christians 
hurled down the cliffs to be dashed to pieces. 

Capri is separated by but a short distance from the main 
land, and we soon spun across to the island. Instead of com 
ing to anchor opposite the town of Capri, our pilot kept his 
ship off the shore and headed for a promontory about a mile 
away. His reason for so doing was soon apparent, as after 
reaching the point we were surrounded by a swarm of fishing 
boats, and the engines ceased. We found that we were to be 
treated toa visit to the wonderful Blue Grotto, which, we 
were told, lay concealed in the beetling cliff off our port bow. 
3y twos we entered the boats, and our Italian friends rowed 
us toward the shore. No trace of any opening could we see 
in the apparently solid rock, but by watching the farthest 
boat we saw it shoot out of sight, seemingly into the very 
rock. When our turn came we saw how small the opening 
really is. During the prevalence of a strong northerly or west- 
erly wind the entrance of the Blue Grotto is impracticable. 
Our guide motioned us to lie flat in the bottom of the boat, 
and, removing the oars, he drove the skiff through the open- 
ing by a dextrous twist of one of his oars. 

Once inside the Grotto our feelings are hard to describe. 
Jewilderment and awe struggled together as we held our 
breath and gazed ona scene whose wierd beauty could only 
be rivalled by the splendors of Aladdin's cave. Above us 
loomed indistinctly the dome-like ceiling—distant fifty feet or 
more. Had we not known differently we would have said 
that the rocks were draped with blue silks, which pulsed in 
and out, seemingly moved by the breath of some impalpable 
zephyr. But glancing back toward the tiny opening through 
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which we had entered, our wonder doubled. Concentrated 
into a flood of glorious light, the azure blue of the whole Med- 
iterranean seemed to be blazing and streaming into that rug- 
ged hole. The very water was alive with color, and the re- 
flections on the ceiling changed on account of the disturbance 
which our boats made in the water. The alternate shades of 
azure, ultra-marine, deep blue, and purple made a most mar- 
velous kaleidoscopic effect. The dipping oars of the other 
boats, ‘as they splashed in and out of the water, seemed stud- 
ded with diamonds and sapphires. Overcome with the beau- 
ties of the scene, we looked questioningly into each other’s 
faces, and found them of an ashen, spectral hue, which added 
to the eerie unreality of the place. 

But all such wonders must cease. Reluctantly enough we 
allowed our guides to row us away and out through the narrow 
opening. Only a short distance away lay the ship, and we 
were soon on board. It was after our return to the ship that 
the accompanying photograph was taken. Our fishermen 
guides, being evidently overcome by the fatigue of their recent 
row, attached their boats to ropes which our thoughtful cap- 
tain had provided, and were towed in triumph back to the 
town of Capri. The boats were brilliantly painted, as is 
faintly shown by the picture. 

After rounding the promontory our vessel approached the 
shore, or ‘‘Marina,’’ and we saw the town of Capri. Perched 
out of harm's way on a rugged cliff, we saw a building from 
which floated a bit of bunting which was dear to our hearts. 
It was ‘‘Old Glory,’? and we Americans were not long in giv- 
ing the flag a good, hearty cheer. 

After landing we walked up to see who paid homage to our 
nation’s birthday, and found that the flag floated over a capa- 
cious hotel. As all of us were hungry we were not long in 
ensconcing ourselves upon its spacious portico, where we were 
soon served with a substantial lunch. Oranges with the twigs 
still attached, freshly picked, and delicacies of many sorts, 


made up the meal. The portico on which we were resting 
was perched upon the edge of a sixty-foot cliff, and a number 
of fisher boys, attracted by the noise and laughter, gathered 
on the strand below and regaled us with sweet Italian melodies. 

Some of us passed the afternoon in exploring the island on 
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donkey-back; the rest of us donned bathing suits and hada 
delicious swim in the cooling blue waters of the Great Sea. 
The strand was pebbly and sloped out gradually, so we had a 
good time, and left it regretfully enough. 

About 3.30 we were taken aboard our steamer again. The 
few minutes before departure we occupied in tossing small 
coins over the ship’s side, to be rescued in their descent to the 
bottom by the fisher boys who crowded about us in their boats. 

The trip back to Naples is something not to be easily for- 
gotten. The sun was slowly sinking far away in the west, 
towards the dear old country we all love so well, and its mel- 
low rays gilded the peaks and islands about us. Dominating 
this scene of beauty, grim old ‘‘ Vesuvio’’ rears his bulk like 
a dragon guarding some treasure. Involuntarily we thought 
of the beautiful poem, ‘‘ Drifting,’’ which best describes this 
wondrous scene :—- 


My soul to-day is far away 

Sailing the Vesuvian Bay. 

My winged boat, a bird afloat, 

Swims round the purple peaks remote. 


Round purple peaks it sails, and seeks 

Blue inlets, with their crystal creeks 

Where high rocks throw, through deeps below, 
A duplicate golden glow. 


I heed not if my rippling skiff 

Float swift or slow from cliff to cliff; 
With dreamful eyes my spirit lies 
Under the walls of Paradise 
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PORTRAITURE IN ANCIENT ROME 


HE intense realistic turn of mind of the Ancient Roman 
prevented him from appreciating imaginary beauty. 
He never could soar, like the Greek, into the region 
of the ideal, and bring 


‘Even from the blazing chariot of the sun 
A beardless youth who touched a golden lute, 
And filled the illuminated groves with ravishment.’’ 

The Roman poets show an admiration for the strictly his- 
torical, the biographical, the descriptive, the satirical. Their 
loftiest aim was deification of the human. The emperor was 
their highest ideal. The legendary and mythical in art and 
literature, it is true, were dwelt upon by the more lofty 
spirits, who soared above the environment in which they lived, 
into the purer spiritual] atmosphere of Greek thought, so that 
a man like Cicero could say—that more beautiful images can 
be conceived in the mind than seen by the eye; but the whole 
tendency of disposition was to that severity of character which 
made them the greatest of soldiers and the most acute of law- 
makers and disciplinarians. 

One thing which pre-eminently strikes us, in the study of 
Roman portraiture is their strict observance to truth. In the 
poetry of Rome, with very few exceptions, we see a desire to 
please the patron or some great public man by a very palp- 
able flattery, often disgusting to us moderns. 

Even so noble a character as Virgil allowed his work to be 
largely colored with the apotheosis of the Emperor. 

Lucretius and Catullus are free from the taint, but Ovid, 
Horace and many of the others are deeply tinctured. But 
when it comes to art, the good qualities, the fine features of 


their heroes are not so emphasized as to obliterate the ill ones, 
but are given with all their glare and reality. They did not 
hesitate to represent deformity. 
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Horace bids the man who is learning to imitate ‘‘ to look at 
some model of life or character and to draw from that.’’ How 
delightfully cynical is Horace himself, indeed humorously 
modern in his picture of the ‘‘ Musical Bore’’ Tigellius, or his 
glutton Catius. And then we have the delightful old-fashion- 
ed farmer who entertains his friends. 


The imagination of the Roman was not vigorous; he is con- 





Alexander the Great, from Greek Coin 


stantly falling back upon real life and actual scenes and places 
and humanises very much the divine. We find the Roman 
critics censuring the Greeks for clothing their statues in super- 
human beauty. The Greek looked in a portrait for something 
beyond the mere likeness. 

As Lessing remarks in his Laocoon, this feeling 
among the Greeks was carried to such an extent 
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that the arts were subjected to municipal regula- 
tions, recommending the artist to use imitation of nature as 
the only means for arriving at ideal beauty. The law of Thebes 
threatened that the sculptor who makes his portrait worse look- 
ing than the original shall suffer a fine. But the Roman con- 
noisseurs allowed the representation of defects and deformities 
even to caricature of the original; that is they admired a good 
likeness more than a beautiful representation. Quintilian in 
speaking of Polycletus says: 
‘Though Polycletus excelled all 
others yet he was deficient in 
gravity. He added beauty to 
the human form, but did not 
give the gods an authoritative 
look. And he is said to have 
avoided the representation of old 
people, and to have ventured on 
nothing but smooth cheeks.”’ 

A kind of portraiture existed 
in Rome anterior to the known 
introduction of Greek portrait 
statues. Pliny tells us and Livy 
and Cicero too, that in the 
fifth century before Christ, wax 
images of ancestors were set up 
in the atrium of Roman homes, 
which goes to prove how familiar 
such portrait busts were even 
in the early national life. 





There was a censorial decree 


‘ Julius Casar—Capitol Museum 


issued in the vear B. C. 158, 
ordering the removal of some 
of these statue portraits from the 
Forum because their number was becoming inconvenient. 

The degree to which realism was approached may be seen 
from the statement of Pliny that Pysistratus first took gypsum 
casts from the faces of those whom he wished to represent. As 
has been aptly said ‘‘the purpose of the Greek artist in shaping 
a bust or head was to make it impressive, while the Roman's 
purpose was to render it expressive.’’ The Greek wished to 
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impress the mind of the spectator, the Roman to express the 
character of the person represented. 

The portrait busts of Marius and Seneca show almost to ex- 
aggeration the peculiar personal traits of character in the 
features. Marius exhibits that fiery glance and bitter cast of 
countenance of which Plutarch speaks. 

This head may be seen to-day with all its unpleasantness 
preserved in the museum of the Vatican. 





Julia and Octavia, Daughter and Wife of Augustus Casar—From an Ancient Gem 


The forehead is spoken of by Roman writers as a prominent 
feature in the expression, as the part where honor and dignity 
were displayed. And it is curious to note how the fashion 
amongst Roman women was for a low narrow forehead, with 
the hair drawn over it. Pliny speaks of a man of splendid 
forehead and Lucian describes the generous forehead of Pom- 
peius. Cicero remarks about the pose and features of Scipio 
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In the Lives of the Caesars by Suetonius we find descriptions 
of the personal appearance of the characters whose lives he 
narrates. Even the shape of their noses and the manner of 
wearing their hair are noticed. 

Tacitus in his Annals draws a character-like picture of 
Agrippina which agrees wonderfully with the portrait bust we 
have of this remarkable, desperate, ambitious, but dignified and 
unhappy woman. 

We know that the Roman names Strabo, Cocles, Pcetus refer 
to peculiarities of face and appearance of eyes and nose. 

The Roman Satirists as might be expected develop fully the 
tendency of the Roman mind to materialistic representation. 

Juvenal makes the features and personal peculiarities of those 
he alludes to as a means of illustrating their character and 
moral qualities. 

We have endeavored to show the natural trend of the Roman 
character as displayed in their portraiture and shall supplement 
our remarks by a few photographs from the original portrait 
statues and busts, which may therefore be relied upon as given 
a correct reproduction of the tendency of portraiture during 
the period of Rome’s greatness. 





KROMSKOP COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 


HE fact that most people have looked for a process of 
color photography which would decorate our walls and 
illustrate our books and periodicals, has, no doubt, 
tended to disparage in the public mind the importance 

of methods of color photography which do not achieve this 
particular result. This is so far true that knowledge of the 
fact that there exists a means by which colors are perfectly re- 
produced to the eye by purely photographic and optical means 
spreads very slowly. 

It must certainly be a subject for congratulation that records 
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and reproductions of the natural colors can now actually be 
obtained by a simple and reliable method, which is very little 
if any more difficult in practice, and involves no more opera- 
tions than stereoscopic photography. 

By the Kromskop system of Mr. Ives, landscapes, works of 
art, natural history and medical subjects, and many other 
things, are now reproduced as a matter of every-day practice, 
with all their visible qualities of form, color and texture, and 
without the defect of surface reflections or of mechanical 
structure; and by no other means has this been accomplished, 
all allied methods showing either imperfect color reproduction 

or mechanical breaking up into lines, 
or both. 


It has sometimes been urged that 





H although no other methods yield such 
BY ~ | perfect results, certain of them possess 
4 SS the advantage of greater simplicity or 
3 ~ arm cheapness; but by means of some im- 
<I |! |A_ provements in apparatus which Mr. 
| | | Ives described, recently, at the Phila- 
— | yom = delphia Photographic Society, much 
ca, of the seeming force of these arguments 
ica” | has been removed. With simple and 
gi substantial apparatus, which can 
SESE J safely be placed in the hands of pro- 
FIG. I 


fessional and amateur photographers, 
the reproduction of the natural colors 
by photography is now effected with one plate and one ex- 
posure for the negative, and a viewing device as easy to use as 
a stereoscope. 

The Kromskop photograph consists of three monochrome 
images identical in size and perspective, but made through 
three color screens, which introduce those differences of light 
and shade which constitute the record of colors. Originally 
the three negative images had to be made by successive expos- 
ures on three differently prepared plates, and the timing and 
development so regulated as to make them harmonize perfectly 
in density and gradation—an exceedingly difficult thing to do 
in ordinary practice. An important improvement was made 
by making the successive exposures on different parts of a 





ne 
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single plate, so that if the exposures were correct, the relative 
densities and gradations were also bound to be correct, and a 
great deal of most perfect work has been done, and is being 
done, even by amateurs, in this way. 

But Mr. Ives introduced a far greater improvement by de- 
vising a camera that makes three images from one point of 
view, and at one exposure, on a single plate. At first, this 
improvement was effected only by the construction of an intri- 
cate camera, very costly and delicate in its adjustments. Now 
the same result is obtained with a camera which contains, in 
addition to the parts essential to every camera, nothing more 
than two glass prisms and three 
color screens, and the con- \ 
struction of which is so simple 
arid substantial that it is impos- La 
sible for it to get out of order 
with any reasonable usage. The \2 
simplest form of this camera 
designed especially for view 
photography, and _ particularly y \ e Py 
well suited for tourists’ use, is AY 


’ ° ° : ae ° ~ a. | 
shown in section in Fig. [, in NP EE Lo tue 


which a single achromatic lens, 
A, focussing by means of a slip ( Pp ia 
tube or rack and pinion, with 
a diaphragm at JZ, focusses on 
an image at C, which is per 
fectly defined to the edges of the small image required; but in 
order to divide the light and form other images at Dand £, 
the prisms / and G are so placed that their inner front edges 
partly cover the square diaphragm aperture, which then ap- 
pears, when seen through the lens, like three juxtaposed slits, 
giving three practically identical points of view. The light 
passing into the prisms is twice reflected, producing unreversed 
images at D and £, which, owing to the greater distance from 
Bto D and & than from # to C, would be of larger size than 
the middle image, and much out of focus but for the fact that 
the greater refractive index of the glass, as compared with air, 
extends the focal point, so that the images are equal, except 
for the differences of light and shade introduced by the selec- 
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tive color screens. Stereoscopic records are readily obtained 
by exposing two plates, with a lateral movement of the camera 
between the exposures, and the camera can also be made stere- 
oscopic by doubling the cost. 

The triple negative made in this camera is a permanent 
negative color record, capable of yielding any number of re- 
productions, either in the Kromskop or the triple lantern, 
or, by increasing the number of operations, in the form.of 
permanent color prints. The most perfect reproductions are 
obtained, and by the simplest means, when a positive is made 

from a negative, and 


— > cut in three and 
ct oe 


, ie. mounted on a folding 


A 


cardboard frame to 
fit the Junior Krom- 
skop, in which the 
images are optically 
blended and appear as 
a single photograph 
in colors (Fig. 2). 
Another new device 
which Mr. Ivesshowed 
at the same meeting 





of the Photographic 
ve. 3. Society, is a ‘‘ Min- 
iature’’ Kromskop, 
which is much simpler and cheaper than the larger Kromskop, 
and shows a much smaller picture. It bears much the same 
relation to the larger KrOmskop that a pocket Kodak bears 
to the larger and more expensive folding cameras, and doubt- 
less has its place in the system as a ‘‘ beginner’s’’ Kromskop, 
and as a unique low-priced instrument for drawing-room enter- 
tainment and instruction. The kromogram for this instru- 
ment is in a single piece (Fig. 3). 

The larger KrOmskop are made both single and stereoscopic, 
and a large and steadily increasing list of choice kromograms 
is provided, which includes landscapes in foreign lands and 
paintings in foreign galleries. 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


BENJ. F. Moore 


IGHTS fall upon those parts of surfaces which are 
nearest to the illuminating power, and from thence 
graduate through what are called half-tints, to those 
parts which turn from the illuminating power and 

thereby sink into shadow. 

On all solid objects, whether angular, globular, cylindrical 
or conical, the shadows are on the opposite sides to the light. 
These are the shadows incidental to the forms of the objects 
themselves, and can only be caused by the other side being in 
the light. These shadows are modified by reflections from 
whatever objects may be near them, but on the side most dis- 
tant from the light. 

Neither the brightest light nor the deepest shadow should 
ever be represented upon the extreme outline of any object. 
It is possible that circumstances may occur when this may 
appear to be the case in nature, but art requires selection and 
judgment and is not the indiscriminate copying of everything 
which one may come upon. 

The achievement of peculiarities of illumination is a temp- 
tation to many, but it is in accordance with taste to present 
natural objects in a simplicity of illumination, and not to have 
recourse to a species of mountebank method of lighting, to 
attract attention by its novelty. 

Unusual or unsuspected effects of light and shadow should 
be sparingly introduced in general subjects, and are not rec- 
ommended to the amateur unless his ability should enable him 
to take his place beside the professional artist who has devoted 
his life to the highest purposes of the fine arts. 

But the beginner, and in fact, the more advanced, will do 
well to confine attention and study to the simpler and more 
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explanatory modes of illumination, in which he will be coun- 
tenanced by most if not all of the finest works of art in ancient 
and modern times. 

The public are apt to be caught with the novelty of fantas- 
tic conceits and far-fetched and fanciful effects and contrasts 
of different kinds of light, such as gas-light, flash-light, and 
daylight, in the same picture. 

3ut simplicity of light and shadow, by reason of its greater 
apparent truth, will always command a more lasting attention. 
It assists to produce grandeur, tends to save grace from laps- 
ing into affectation, displays the charms of beauty, and confers 
a dignity upon any object depicted. 

Simplicity of light and shade demands that the light should 
come from one source only, and unless the representation of 
that source is introduced in the picture, which is rarely pos- 
sible in photography, it must be from the position where there 
is most reason to expect to find it. 

Light on nature generally comes from above, except at the 
rising or setting of the sun or when it is produced by artificial 
means. 

This affords the first general guiding principle. 

A second is derived from the circumstance that all unpol- 
ished surfaces, as they recede from the eye or from the light, 
become apparently darker, and technically are said to fall into 
half-tint or shadow. 

This falling into shadow conveys an impression of the object, 
and thus it is indicated that receding surfaces are the most 
proper to receive the shadow; for to throw a light upon a re- 
ceding surface is to counteract the usual effect of nature—to 
violate apparent truth and to present to the spectator a spe- 
cies of deception. 

But in the case of upper surfaces, except when inclined, 
these two principles come into partial opposition, for while the 
natural situation of the source of light on high indicates the 
upper surface as the most proper to receive the light, the cir- 
cumstance of its receding from the eye indicates it as less 
proper to receive the light than the vertical surface in front. 
This, however, is modified by the circumstance, that, although 


horizontal surfaces recede from the eye in a greater degree 
than vertical surfaces in front, the latter recede more than hor- 
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izontal surfaces from the illuminating power; so that it re- 
mains for the photographer to select whichever surfaces may 
be best suited for his purpose to be represented the lighter. 

As the eye of the spectator must be above any object of 
which the horizontal top is seen, both the top and the front 
must recede from the eye, and as the upper surface will in 
the natural course receive the most light, it will generally be 
best to give that the advantage over the front in a slight de- 

. gree; hence, in such cases, to produce the proper effect, re- 
course must be had to shading the print in those portions 
where it is desired to have the greater light. 

On the other hand, if the upper surface of the object be 
nearly as high as the eye of the spectator, it will recede more 
suddenly from the eye than the front will recede from the 
light; and then the front should be made the lightest in the 
print. It may be said that this opposition between the two 
principles will only come in play when horizontal surfaces and 
vertical faces in front are represented in combination, as the 
front of a house and the ground, and the treatment must then 
be regulated by the height of the horizontal surface in relation 
to the height of the eye. 

Receding vertical faces or sides recede from both the light 
and the spectator, and are thus by two causes reduced to half- 
tint. Here there is no opposition, but the above-mentioned 
principles equally indicate that the illuminating power should 
be so situated with regard to a receding side that the natural 
consequence of receding—that, is falling into half-tint—should 
be secured by that side being made to receive the shadow. 

Hence, we may deduce a general principle, that the light 
should be thrown upon horizontal surfaces, and be graduated 
as they recede, and ypon the upper part of vertical surfaces in 
front; and that the vertical receding faces should be represent- 
ed in shadow. 

Surfaces which are inclined from the eye, but to the light, 
whether horizontally as the roof of a house, or vertically as a 
cube with one angle presented to the spectator, receive light 
more strongly than any other, and particularly so when in- 
clined as the side of a cone or a pyramid presenting the angle 
in front, that is, to the light and the spectator. 

They recede less, either from the eye of the spectator or 
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from the light, than any other surfaces. When inclined from 
the light, as the side of an inverted pyramid, they fall into 
half-tint or shadow. 

Flat surfaces, when presented in front of the eye, with the 
source of light above, and partially on one side, will be imper- 
ceptibly gradated into half-tint from the upper corner nearest 
the light to the other extremities. 

When objects are globular, the extreme outline receives a 
delicate reflected light, and the darkest part of the half-tint is 
not at the extreme boundary. So with the shaded side from 
the highest light it graduates through half-tints to the deepest 
shadow, beyond which is perceived a reflection by which the 
globular character is represented. 

In viewing surrounding objects we too often see them only 
in silhouette, or outline. 

A tree in the wood looks to us like a flat mass against the 
sky, or a face is familiar to us by the cut of the features, and 
we seldom take into account the lights and shadows upon it. 

Half close the eye and look for the shadow and lights upon 
familiar objects. You will find always a point of high light 
and an opposite point of deep shadow, and in art photography 
or pictic it is the maintainence of the just relations between 
the light and the shade that gives to objects that round and 
real appearance which they hold in natnre. 

All objects in a picture require to be thus rounded out and 
placed in proper relation by giving each a due proportion of 
light and shade. 
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“WHILE ROCKING WINDS ARE PIPING LOUD ” 


JAMES Kay 


T is not a very difficult performance to manipulate a hand 
camera during windy weather, even aboard a yacht, but 
to have to hold on to a flapping focussing cloth and a rat- 
tling tripod, and to endeavor at the same time to get a 

sharp focus on the ground glass, demands some foreknowledge 
gained only by sad experience of the past. : 

To get a sharp image, every one knows that it is absolutely 

essential that the tripod and the camera should be immovable 
during the time of exposure. How I succeeded may be of 
service to some of the readers of the AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY though I would not advise them to pur- 
posely select a gale to test the practicability of the recom- 
mendation. My success is due some to my own experience, 
but the greater part to the good instruction I received. I re- 
member my first encounter with Boreas, and how I succeeded 
in mastering his rude attempt upon my apparatus, by calling 
into requisition the instructions I had aforetime listened to. 

My subject was a sacred one; in fact, a church, and like the 

wise man’s house built upon a rock, so that it was able to re- 
sist the assaults of the wind. It was truly steadfast and im- 
movable, and even the pines which served as a background 
setting braced themselves up nobly and received the full blast 
of the attack with but little trepidation, and as their motion 
was regularly recurrent, I felt that it could but little interfere 
with the picture. But not so my camera, which, though 
mounted upon a substantial tripod, with a good wide base to 
rest upon, swayed restlessly to and fro, literally making it im- 
possible to get even an instantaneous view. It was a vain ex- 
pectation go have the wind die down ere the sun would. It 
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kept on incessantly, and had not the subject been a sacred 
one I fear I might have been tempted to some ejaculations no- 
wise laudatory to the wind. 

I felt that it was imperative that the camera should be rigid, 
but how to achieve this rigidity that knew I not, for I had 
exhausted every known method. I bethought me at length 
of a plan I had read somewhere, and by which I succeeded in 
effectually bridling the wind. It is so simple that any one 
may effect in a moment, and bid Boreas defiance. Fasten to 
the screw by which the camera is held on the tripod a piece of 
strong cord of such length that when the camera is in position 
the lower end of the string is on the ground. It is best to 
have this lower end terminate in a loop, so that the foot may 
be placed either in the loop or where the ground is firm upon 
the cord itself, which should be pulled taut, and held so dur- 
ing exposure. Necessarily the weight of the foot is on the 
ground, and the whole muscular tension upon the string. The 
effect is marvelous, and all trepidation or vibration is done for 
and the camera is braced up like a ship before a storm. This 
plan is far preferable to suspending a canvas between the tri- 
pod legs and loading it with rocks. 

So much for the tripod and camera, but the focussing cloth 
is also a plaything for the wind’s frolics. It should be fas- 
tened in front by loops over the lens, and a band attached 
where it goes under the chin, which may be fastened to a hook. 
The hands are thus left free to do the focussing. A rapid 
plate is preferable for instantaneous exposures on moving 
foliage during the prevalence of wind, but where it is not de- 
sirable to give a snap shot exposure it is better to use a slow 
plate and give five or ten seconds exposure, than one or two 
with a rapid plate, inasmnch as the slow plate does not trans- 
late the motion so much as the instantaneous plate, which reg- 
isters the slightest movement of the foliage. 
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AN IMPROVED METHOD OF ARTISTIC COL- 
ORING OF PHOTOGRAPHS 


HENRY REED 


RECENTLY examined some pictures which I thought 

most beautiful in their coloring, and expressed my admira- 

tion to the exhibitor, but I am ashamed to say that I felt 

somewhat abashed to learn that they were not hand paint- 
ings, but merely colored photographs, so hard is it to disabuse 
one’s mind of the odium which is attached to anything which 
savors of a colored photographic print, when the question of 
art comes into consideration. 

The pictures were mounted upon canvas, and the threads of 
the canvas being plainly visible made the deception greater. 
My friend, who by the way is a good painter with the brush, 
after enjoying my chagrin, told me candidly that he had much 
pleasure in producing the pictures, though the camera had 
made the foundation and had given all the rich variation of 
light and shade. . 

The plan is a somewhat novel one, and I believe original. 

He first makes a carbon print, on black tissue, and instead 
of transferring it to a card mount, carefully transfers it to a 
very translucent, thin, but firm paper of a beautiful texture, 
which I believe is called papier mineral. The papier mineral 
is first stretched upon a frame, and the carbon print trans- 
ferred to it, and both dried together, so that there are no 
wrinkles from contraction. 

The coloring is done directly upon the back of this paper 
with oil colors, which strike through to the face of the photo- 
graph, giving the shading. 

The process is similar to what is called the chrysolotype, 
where any ordinary photograph print is made transparent with 
oils and varnish, and painted from the back, but the effect is 
much more beautiful and deceptive. Of course it requires 
artistic taste in coloring to produce effect. 
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On completion, the print is pasted upon painters’ canvas, 
and the impress of the threads make themselves visible, so 
that the resemblance to a canvas oil painting is very close. 

It may be of interest to some of your readers to know how 
to color lantern slides with water colors. 

The film side of the slide is first hardened with formaline or 
formaldehyde (1 part to 20 of water), and when dry, coated 
over with filtered albumen (white of egg and distilled water), 
to which a few drops of ammonia has been added. When dry, 
this surface is capable of receiving the colors, which should be 
transparent, and mixed with the following medium when 
applied. 

Dissolve % oz. of white gum arabic in just enough water to 
cover it. When solution is complete, which takes some time 
and considerable stirring, strain through coarse muslin, and 
add 6 to 8 drops of pure glycerine and a piece of gum camphor 
the size of a pea. 

The dry analine colors adapt themselves well to this method 
of coloring, which is also applicable to collodion or gelatine 
chloride prints. 





INVISIBLE RESIDUAL LIGHT 


HE phenomenon of phosporesence is known to most 

everyone, where the light is absorbed by the insolated 

body and emitted on removal to darkness, but it is not 

generally known that very many substances affected 
by light have the property for a great length of time of emit- 
ting obscure radiations composed of widely dissimilar elements. 
Gustav Le Bon has been investigating these radiations, and 
his results have been published in Comptes Rendus. 'The pho- 
tographic action of these radiations has been studied, but not 
their physical properties. 
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Substances which acquire visible phosphoresence offer the 
best means of first studying the phenomenon, which is in all 
probability very general in nature; in fact, the invisible light 
radiation always follows the visible phosphoresence. Screens 
coated with sulphide of calcium are exposed to light for a few 
seconds, and then removed toa closed box placed in a very 
dark room into which no light possibly can enter during the 
period of experimentation, which occupies two years. After 
the expiration of this time, and when every visible phosphor- 
esence from the screens has subsided, each one is placed over 
a negative, below which is a sensitive plate. The following 
results are obtained: Three days after insolation a very vigor- 
ous reproduction of the negative is obtained in two hours. 
After 15 days, in 12 hours; after 25 days, in 30 hours; after 
6 months, in 40 days (at this point the radiations penetrate a 
thin plate of mica, but not a glass plate); after 18 months, 
only very vague traces of images are obtained after 60 days. 

It is thus proved that the residual impulse given by two 
seconds exposure requires a year and a half to entirely dissi- 
pate it. 

These radiations are propagated in straight lines, but, un- 
like X-rays, may be refracted. A statue coated with calcium 
sulphide mixed with a varnish is exposed to light for a few 
seconds. Three or four days thereafter, when the phosphor- 
esence had become quite dim, it was placed before a camera in 
a very dark room, the focussing having been previously ad- 
justed, for the distance, images were obtained after exposure 
from 8 to 15 days as perfect as those taken in a good light. 

Of course the shading corresponded to the original illumi- 
nation of the statue. Double refraction, and consequently 
polarization are possible. A plate of Iceland spar is placed 
in the optical system of the lens, and the statue replaced by 
two glass tubes in the shape of a cross, filled with the calcium 
sulphide. 

Proceeding as before after disappearance of the phosphores- 
cence, you obtain on one of the arms of the cross two images 
partially superimposed, the intensity of which is one-half that 
of the part not decomposed, which is conformable to the theory 
that the clearness of the images obtained in these experiments 
goes to prove that the index of refraction of the lenses for 
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obscure rays is the same as for visible light. Were it other- 
wise the focussing in ordinary light would not have been accu- 
rate for rays with different wave lengths, especially with a 
portrait objective of which the focal depth is about nil; but 
this is only a rough proof. To have the exact composition of 
active rays it would be necessary to disperse them in a prism 
and photograph them. This experiment is difficult to carry 
out on account of the necessity of employing, to obtain photo- 
grams of prismatic specrta of any clearness, a very fine slit 
which almost totally absorbs the light. The difficulty was 
surmounted by employing an artificial spectrum composed of 
bands of colored glass fixed on a plate of colorless glass. This 
spectrum was first exposed to ordinary light above a sensitized 
plate and the image thus obtained was, after development, 
compared with the successive images obtained by interposing 
the same artificial spectrum between the screen of obscure sul- 
phide and the sensitized plates. The images were identical 
in both cases, 7. ¢., almost nil from red to green and very in- 
tense under the blue glass. 

From the preceding experiments we may cgnclude, first, that 
there is perfect identity between the visible solar light and 
completely invisible light emitted by the substances which 
have been in the light of day, for an instant. Secondly, that 
this residual luminiscence is preserved for a very long time, 
but is finally entirely dispersed. This invisible residual light 
sometimes complicates results obtained in experiments with 
metals, and it is requisite to get rid of it by a very prolonged 
incarceration of these metals in the dark before their employ- 
ment. Moreover, there is no analogy between the radiations 
due to the invisible phosphorescence in question, and the ra- 
diations emitted by the back of a metal plate, of which only 
the upper surface has been isolated. These metallic radiations 
which I have before studied under the name of /uszere nozre, 
never gave me signs of polarization by any of the various 
methods employed, even after three months’ exposure. It 
seems probable that they constitute a particular form of energy 
which, as I said, could not be light. The de-electrifying ac- 
tion of these radiations is, as I have also shown, one of their 
characteristic properties. 
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DEVELOPING PAPERS AS PRINTING-OUT, 
SELF-TONING PAPERS 


EVELOPING papers are very sensitive, printing rap- 
idly by an ordinary light. It lately occurred to me 
to try the paper as a printing-out, self-toning paper. 
The results were very satisfactory, and I will give an 

account of them. I tried three papers—special portrait velox, 
carbon velox, and rough vinco. Velox prints a blue gray, 
while vinco prints a deep blue. On an ordinarily thin nega- 
tive, special velox will print in something over an hour in 
bright noon-time sunshine; carbon velox in from two to three 
hours, vinco in from five to six hours. I set half-a-dozen 
negatives of different densities in the sunshine at 8 A. M. (car- 
bon velox), and left them till 11.30. The results varied but 
little. I have not over-printed a single print, but have under- 
printed several. The deeper the color of print when taken 
from the printing-frame, the richer the color of the result. 
All superfluous depth of printing seems to be lost in fixing. 

I put the prints directly into the fixing bath. The portrait 
velox was fixed in water 20 oz., hypo 30 grains. Result, 
purple print with a tinge of yellow. Vinco was fixed in 
water 20 0z., hypo 60 grains. Result, a very deep, pure. 
purple without yellow. The carbon velox was one-half 
fixed in one bath, and the other in another, as follows: Fixed 
in water 20 0z., hypo 25 grains, the results were yellow with a 
tinge of purple. In water 20 0z., hypo 60 grains, the results 
were a pure, rich yellow. The purple portrait velox and yel- 
low carbon velox, by oil lamp light, look very much alike, but 
by daylight the difference is very marked. Thin negatives 
seem to give the best results. Good gradation is given, when, 
by ordinary development, would be only black and white. 

The printing is tedious, but one can set up the printing 
frames and leave them indefinitely. After printing, the rest 
of the work is the very simplest aud without cost, only from 
30 to 60 grains hypo being needed. Prints should be washed as 
usual and dried between blotters. Upon putting in hypo they 


soon become spotty and dirty looking. They should be kept 
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15 minutes or longer, until the print has become of one, even, 
full, rich color. This color gains density and changes in dry- 
ing. In printing, they can be examined as any printing pa- 
per, but this should not be done in a strong light. Before 
fixing, the print should be a great deal darker than ordinary. 

As the experiment was begun only a few days ago, I cannot 
answer for the permanency of the prints, but very likely they 
are as permanent as any other prints on the same paper, and 
possibly a great deal more so, on account of the long time 
taken in printing. This undoubtedly gives finer gradation. 

I imagine a very dense negative might be set out in the 
morning, left all day, then taken in and the print fixed, very 
possibly giving a lasting print with fine gradation. I have suc- 
ceeded in getting three distinct colors—a deep, pure purple, a 
pure rich yellow, and a yellow-purple. Why not other colors? 
Here is room for experiment. Possibly by varying the strength 
of hypo, or of adding chemicals or coloring matter to hypo, 
other good colors can be made. 

As a result of my experiments, I have about concluded that 
the slower the paper (as a developing paper), the more yellow 
the results, while the more rapid the paper, the more purple 
the results. Vinco is the most rapid developing paper I know 
of. It yields a pure purple. This result suggested to me 
the possibility of getting a purple positive picture on a glass 
plate- I printed a Seed 27 for three hours in the sun. When 
taken from the frame it had a fairly good image, which lost 
a great portion of its density in fixing. Possibly, if printed 
all day and then fixed in water 20 0z., hypo 25 gr., the result 





would have been more successful. Atany rate, the experiments 
are interesting, and give a change in color, for which all 
amateurs are desirous. 

I have mounted a few prints and placed them in a south 
window where the sun strikes them most of the day. This 
in time will test their permanency. 

Amateurs who have no scales can make the hypo solutions 
as follows (which I have tested by hydrometer): Dissolve ™% 
oz. hypo in 5 oz. water; add % oz. of this solution to 14 oz. 
water. This corresponds to 1'%4 grains per oz. 1 oz. solution 
to 14 oz. water corresponds to 3 grains per oz. 

Des Moines, Ta. E. M. MILLER. 
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THE GRAIN OF NEGATIVES 


ERR LIESEGANG (Archiv F. Wissen, Phot.) has 
been investigating the character of coarse and fine 
grain in negatives. It appears that the behaviour 
of chemically developed silver chloride plates (slow 

plates) tends to show that with short exposures they give 
greenish-black tones, and with longer exposures red tones. 
A complete investigation has shown that the duration of the 
exposure plays quite a subsidary part with regard to the pro- 
duction of the colors which really depend upon the duration of 
the development, and this naturally must differ according to 
the exposure. The less time the plate is exposed to the de- 
veloper the redder the tone, the red indicating a very fine 
grain of silver. 

An increase in the size of the silver particles will occur if 
the chemical development is accompanied by physical develop- 
ment. That is, if a silver salt in solution is reduced by the 
developer, and the nascent silver produced is deposited upon 
the exposed particles of silver bromide, the dissolved silver 
salt which is the primary agent in the process can be formed 
by the addition to the developer of such chemicals as have the 
property of dissolving the silver haloids. 

When developing negatives with developers to which hypo- 
sulphite of soda has been added, red fog is sometimes pro- 
duced, forming a deposit of some finely divided metallic silver. 
This indicates that a silver salt in solution has been reduced 
in the substance of the film. It has already been observed 
that this red fog ncver shows itself, if a plate has a slight 
black fog on it. This is at once intelligible, if we suppose 
that the nascent silver is attracted by the larger silver mole- 
cules. May not also the sulphite of soda, which is known to 
be a solvent of the silver haloids, act similarly ? 

The third possibility of enlargement of the grain is particu- 
iarly clearly shown when a negative has been dried off too 
quickly by heat. If the gelatine film is not entirely melted, 
a decided increase of contrast will ordinarily be noticed. 
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The plate becomes so closely grained that the individual 
grains can be distinguished by the eye. Exactly the same 
effect can be produced if a much under-exposed plate is left 
for a long time in a strongly alkaline pyrogallol developer. 
In both cases the gelatine film becomes softened and allows 
the particles of silver to collect together. 





BRITISH OPINION OF AMERICAN PORTRAITURE 


N exhibit from the United States at this year’s Salon 
provoked very general comment as to its strength in 
examples of portraiture. We ourselves drew attention 
to it at the time, and in a notice of one of the annuals 

recently we promised to recur to the subject. We do so now, 
and we trust that the few remarks we have to make will be 
taken to heart by our friends across the water. We write in 
a condition of admiration for some of its features, coupled with 
a certain amount of dissatisfaction. 

Our complaint against the pictorial portraiture exhibited 
from America is mainly based on our belief that beautiful as 
much of the work is, and suggestive of character ina way which 
no ‘‘ usual thing’’ dare hope to approach, it is by no means in 
the truest sense of the word portraiture at all. All trace of 
likeness in many cases is gone. 

The desire for originality is allowed to over-ride every other 
consideration, and as a result we have portraits of quite harm- 
less individuals, which, if faithful, would justify their immedi- 
ate consignment to the gallows. In others the face and 
features are so subordinated to catchpenny tricks, if we may 
use the term without offence, that the catalogue is the only 
guide to the sex of the person depicted. We do not wish to be 
captious, but a portr&it, we cannot help feeling, should also 
give us some slight suggestion of the age of its subject, possi- 
bly in some cases even a hint as to the color or complexion. 
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SAMPLE PRINT ON REMBRANDT, 1i5c. #% 


Address all communications to.... 


Willis €§ Clements 


Philadelphia 1624 Chestnut Street 
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We have had friends treated by the new school whose portraits, 
we do not exaggerate, were barely recognisable. 

As long as these are entitled merely ‘‘a portrait,’’ ‘‘ a citizen 
of the U. S.,’’ or in some similar manner, we take no excep- 
tion, and frankly admire them. We take them to be not por- 
traits of the particular model before the camera, but rather 
speaking likenesses of persons whom nature might produce in 
one of her capricious moods after a careful study of the photo- 
graphs. 

We firmly believe that, unless the photographers in America 
to whose work we are referring pay more attention to veraisem- 
blance than they have been doing, the school itself will 
speedily become extinct. This result we should regard as a 
calamity. 

The basis of portraiture must be truth, and when truth has 
been sacrificed to an utterly false suggestion of other things, 
or what purports to be such a work has no real lasting power 
whatever. We should like to see what the American workers 
to whom we have been referring could do after having studied 
the work of such men on this side as Crooke and Barnett. The 
class of which these latter belong seems quite unrepresented in 
the States, the gap between the extremely modern school and 
the ordinary photographer being a big one and almost if not 
quite unoccupied. 

We hope our object in making these remarks will not be 
misconstrued by more than a few amongst those to whom they 
are addressed. The slightest attempt at anything beyond ful- 
some adulation seems to rouse the bitterest feelings in the 
minds of some people, who regard criticism as a personal 
attack. We do not think, though, that this holds good of very 
many of the sincere workers; in fact, the capacity for absorb- 


‘ 


ing and profiting by the opinions of others is seldom absent 
from the true artist. It is your charlatan and trickster who 
must always be taken at his own valuation, and whose reply 
to a candid critic takes the form of virulent and shrieking 
abuse, and we hope that few of this character are to be found 
in the ranks of those whose brilliant and original work we have 
been considering.—Photography. 








For brilliancy of gloss 
and rich depth of color, 
Albuma is unequaled. It 


has a quality all its own, 
NEW JERSEY ARISTOTYPE CO. 


All dealers sell Albuma. Bloomfield, N. J. 








FOR DULL DAYS 


AND ALL OTHER DAYS 
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” PLATES 


THEY GIVE NEGATIVES FULL OF THOSE DESIRABLES: HALF-TONES, 
RICH, BRILLIANT PRINTS WITH CRISP LIGHTS AND FULL GRADA- 
TION, WITH WHATEVER PAPER YOU CARE TO USE 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE LOVELL DRY PLATE MFG. CO. 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
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SILVER SUB-BROMIDE 


R. Otto Vogel, in the Photo MWittheidungen communi- 
cates his researches in sub-bromide of silver. After 
reviewing the method previously used he gives his 
plan of investigation of the action of siiver nitrate 

upon sub-bromide of copper. 

By the action of bromide of copper upon nitrate of silver, 
bromide of silver is formed; but, if sub-bromide of copper be 
used instead, then sub-bromide ot silver (Ag,Br, ). 

For the purpose of this experiment Dr. Vogel first prepared 
some sub-bromide of copper by boiling copper shavings in a 
solution of bromide of copper, and pouring the green fluid into 
about ten times its quantity of boiled water mixed with acetic 
acid. In this way is obtained, sub-bromide of copper which 
after having been washed with water and acetic acid, was 
quickly dried and then treated with a ten per cent. solution of 
silver nitrate. The white sub-bromide of copper quickly 
changed to a dark greyish-black substance. 

An analysis was made, and the substance was found to cor- 
respond exactly with the formula of silver sub-bromide. 

Sub-bromide of copper prepared by other methods was also 
submitted to the action of a solution of nitrate of silver. The 
same grey-black substance corresponding to the formula of sil- 
ver sub-bromide was obtained in each case. 





AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY.—This excellent jonrnal, the 
January number of which has reached our table, is replete with good 
things. It is published monthly at 1o1g-21 Market street, Philadelphia: 
by Austin C. Leeds. The illustrations are something fine, and the cur- 
rent number is more than worth the price asked, ten cents per copy, 
$1.00 per year.—Carnagie Item, Jan. 26, 1900. 




















An insoluble emulsion, coated 
on extra heavy imported stock 
of perfect purity, and giving 
rich, brilliant prints—that’s 


KLORO. 


THE PHOTO-MATERIALS CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 





Sold by ali stock dealers. 





Cramer Tsochromatic Plates 


Show a decided advantage in the correct rendering of 
DRAPERY, BLUE EYES and AUBURN HAIR in PORTRAI- 
TURE, and the prefect rendering of CLOUDS, distant 
MOUNTAINS and colored FOLIAGE in LANDSCAPE work. 
ot sees 
...MADE ONLY BY... 


G. Cramer Dry Plate Co. 


New York Office, 32 E. 10th St. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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NOTES 


Mr. Thos. H. McCollin, the well-known photographic 
stock dealer and manufacturer, recently suffered a great loss 
in the total destruction of his establishment and ruin of stock 
by a disastrous fire and explosion. 

Mr. McCollin had but recently moved to his new quarters, 
123 S. 11th St., Phila., nothing of which now remains but the 
front walls. 

The fire is supposed by Mr. McCollin to have originated 
from the ignition of the vapor of benzine on one of the floors 
of the building. 

We deeply deplore the sad: disaster to Mr. McCollin, es- 
pecially sympathizing with him for the loss he suffered, not 
only of property but also in the death of his most trusty em- 
ployee. 


Pittsburg Amateur Photographers’ Society. Third Annual 
International Salon and Exhibition will be held in the Carne- 
gie Art Galleries, Pittsburg, U.S.A., from May 17 to 31, 1goo. 
The Society’s purpose in holding its Annual International 
Salon and Exhibition is manifold, the chief desires being to 
encourage and recognize the earnest and truly artistic photo- 
graphic workers, to establish a free, permanent and extensive 
exhibition of the very best photographic art work of the world 
at the Carnegie Art Galleries of Pittsburg. 

Divisions. As heretofore, there will be two separate and 
distinct divisions or exhibitions—the Salon and General Exhi- 
bition. Both divisions will be open to all artistic workers 
throughout the world. 

THE SALON. This division will include only such pictures 
as the judges may select from the entire collection of pictures 
entered in either division, possessing artistic merit, displaying 
artistic aim in selection of subject, or other features revealing 
true works of art. Technical work in the production of these 
pictures will not receive much consideration. 
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GENERAL EXHIBITION. This division will include photo- 
graphs of merit, though not of sufficient artistic excellence to 
entitle them to be hung in the Salon. Special attention will 
be given to technique and good judgment in the selection and 
arrangement of subject. It will include all of the better class 
of average exhibition work. Unless otherwise mentioned, 
pictures not accepted in the Salon will be hung in the General 
Exhibition. 

Mr. JOSEPH H. HUNTER, Secretary, 
Carnegie Library, 
Pittsburg, Pa., U.S.A. 


Cabutt’s Vinco Platino Bromide Paper, gives most excel- 
lent results with the Metol-Hydrochinone Developer recom- 
mended in the circular. 


METOL-HYDRO DEVELOPER. 


icine cnesietni  isntigisnnincnavnies 600 ¢c. c. Mm. 

30 grains........ ee ree Ses 2 gramms. 
Mae Hydrochinone........... 23 we 
, Jerr Sulphite Soda Gran.. 7 “ 
i. ae Carbonate Soda Gran 7 = 
GO: pdeveune Potassium Bromide.. 4 a 


For soft detail negatives, shorten exposure and use full 
strength ; for vigorous negatives, dilute one-half with water. 
Lower the flame of lamp or gas to about one-half, take the ex- 
posed paper and draw through the developer face up, thus wet- 
ting front and back ; if exposure is correct development will 
proceed uniformly and be completed in 30 to 60 seconds. Mr. 
Carbutt has put up this developer minus the water in sealed 
glass tubes ready for instant use. To insure success from the 
start with Vinco, hold the negative at least twelve inches from 
gas or lamp light, and if a Welsbach fifteen to twenty is better. 
Also follow instructions as to using a weak developer ; over 
exposure and a strong developer are fatal to best effects with 
Vinco. 


The Brooklyn Camerists, started in January last, held an 
organization meeting Feb. 15, and elected as President C. E. 
Hebbard; Vice-President, D. J. Howels; Secretary, E. M. 
Healy; Treasurer, F. C. Zeigler. At their second meeting, 




















TAPESTRY 
PAINTINGS is 


2000 Tapestry Paintings to Choose From. 
30 Artists Employed, including Gold Medalists of 4 
the Paris Salon. 






HEN IN NEW YORK don’t fail to call and see these 
@ Paintings. You willbe welcomed. Make this place a 
point of interest. We rent Tapestry Paintings. Send 

25c. for Compendium of 140 Studies. 


Artistic home Decorations 


ons show you effects NEVER before thought of and at moderate 
prices, too, 


Wh have your house decorated and painted by inferior workmen, when 

Vy ou can have it done by skilled w orkme n—by artists—for the same 2. 
price ? 

Write for Color Schemes, Designs, Estimates. ARTISTS SENT TO ALL PARTS OF 


THE WORLD, to execute every sort of Decorating and Painting. We are 
educating the Country in Color-Harmony. 


Wall Paper, Stained Glass, Relief, Carpets, Furniture, Par- 
quetry Tiles, Window Shades, Art Hangings, 


Draperies, Etc. 

WALL PAPERS. New styles, designed by gold medal artists. From 1o cents 
per rollup. Send s5ocentsto prepay expressage on large sample books and dr: upery 
A quantity of last year’s paper, $1 and $2 perroll. Will include drapery samples 
in package. See our Antique Metallic, French Pressed Silks, and Lida effects in 
special colors to match all kinds of w ood work, ¢: arpets and draperies. Have 500 
different wall hang sings W rith draperies specially made at our Broomhead Mills 
Paterson, N. J., to match. 

DRAPERIES. We have Draperies to match all wall papers from 15 cents a 
yard. Thisisa very important feature, to attain the acme of an artistic excellence 
in decoration. No matter how much or how little you want to spend, you must 
have harmony of form and colorings. Write us for samples. Special Silk Drap- 
eries made at our Broomhead Mills, Faterson, N. J. Encourage home industry - 
Write us for samples! 

TAPES’ TRY MATE RIALS. We manufacture Tapestry Materials. Superior 
to foreign goods and half the price. Book of samples, 10 cents. Send $1.50 for 
trial order, for 2 yards of so-inch wide, No. 6 goods, worth $3. 

DECORATIVE ADVICE. Upon receipt of $1, Mr. Douthitt will answer any 
question on interior decorations—color-harmony and harmony of form, harmony 
of wall coverings, carpets, curtains, tiles, furniture, gas fixtures, etc. 

MANUAL OF ART DECORATIONS. The art book of the century. 200 roya! . 
quarto pages, filled with full-page colored illustrations of modern home interiors 
and studies. Price, $2. If you want to be up in decoration, send $2 for this book; worth $so. 

SCHOOL. Six 3-hour tapestry painting lessons, in studio, $5. Complete written instructions by 
mail, $1. Tapestry paintings rented ; full-size drawings. paints, brushes, etc . supplied. Nowhere, 
Paris not excepted, — mony A advantages offered pupils. New catalogue of 125 studies, 25 cents. 

Send $1 for complete instructions in tapestry painting and compendium o itudies. 

GOBELIN PRINTED BURLAPS. Over sao eee Tylon for wall cov avinea, at pope cy nog yard, 35 
inches wide, thus apne the same as wall paper at $1 per roll. 240 kinds of Japanese Lida leather 
papers at $2 perr 

GOBELIN ART ‘DRAPERY. Grecian, Russian, Venetian, Brazilian, Roman, Rococo, Dresden 
Festoon College Stripe, Marie Antoinette, Indian, Calcutta, Bombay, Delft, Soudan, from 10 cents a 
yard to 75 cents 
IN ORDER THAT WE MAY INTRODUCE THIS LINE OF NEW ART GOODS. WE WILL SEND ONE 

YARD EACH OF 50 DIFFERENT KINDS OF OUR MOST CHOICE PATTERNS FOR $7.50 


. JOHN F. DOUTHITT 
American Tapestry Decorative Go, 28° Fifth avenue, New york 


Near zoth St. 
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on March 1, an interesting paper was read by E. J. Burk, on 
Silver and Blue Printing, and an exhibition of work shown. 


We learn from the English journals that a new kind of 


photographic film has made its appearance, called the Cristoid 
Film. These films differ from anything else which has been 
produced, inasmuch as they are just films, and nothing but 
films, no support of any kind, either paper, celluloid or glass. 
They are composed of two films, a rapid one and a slow one, 
superposed on one another, so that the effect can be varied 
according to which of the two surfaces is placed towards the 
lens and receives the first impact of light. They can be used 
in any ordinary slide by employing either a backing card or 
some of the various film-holders. They may be used in expo- 
sures against very strong lights without exhibiting halation, 
showing perfection in detail not obtainable with any other 
plate or film. Mr. J. H. Baldock demonstrated the working 
of these films before the Croydon Microscopical Society, and 
exhibited two of the films having exposures of 15 and 60 sec- 
onds, respectively, upon a Welsbach light. Not only were 
the details of the chimney and support weil presented, but the 
very meshes of the mantle itself. This was certainly a very 
severe test, which no ordinary plate, even a double-coated one, 
could stand without exhibiting a perfect blaze of halation. 


Dr. J. M. Eder, in Photo-Corresp., gives the results of his 
investigation concerning the effects of the different intensifiers 
upon gelatine plates. He regards the old method of intensifi- 
cation with bi-chloride of mercury and potassium bromide, fol- 
lowed by sulphite of soda or ammonia, sufficient for the major- 
ity of cases where the plate requires strengthening, and would 
therefore still recommeud it to the photographer. 

Lumiére’s iodide of mercury intensifier blackens the nega- 
tive slowly and continuously, and the color tends to a brownish 
shade which becomes rather more pronounced by subsequent 
washing. The treatment with a developer, according to in- 
structions (pyro soda was used), darkens the image, but in- 
sufficient washing after intensification gave rise to slight red 
fog, which was inconvenient. Intensification is, however, very 
full, and more density is obtainable than with bromide of mer- 
cury and sulphite. 
































The perfection and uni- 
formity for which Solio is 
famous were only made _pos- 
sible by the purity of the 
raw stock upon which it 1s 
coated. 

None but the best im- 
ported stock is used in any 


of our papers. 


Manufacturers of photographic papers who use any but imported basic stock 
(Steinbach or Rives) do so either to save cost or as a makeshift. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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The agfa intensifier is preferable to Lumiére’s, because 
there is only one solution, and there is, moreover, no risk of 
red fog, as in the case of Lumiére’s intensifier, if the plates 
be insufficiently washed. Density can be pushed very far with 
agfa. In this respect it surpasses the bromide of merctiry in- 
tensifiers, and is nearly equal to Lumiére’s. 


M. Perreau has made some research as to the effect of the 
X-rays upon selenium. He finds that this peculiar element is 
also affected by the radiations. He made use of a cell of selen- 
ium contained in a zinc box, and covered with a sheet of alu- 
minum, and exposed it toa circuit with a Daniell element, a 
resistance box and a galvanometer. 

The resistance of the selenium was found to be 40,000 ohms 
in the dark, and when exposed to diffused daylight or to a gas 
burner at a distance of 11% meters, this fell rapidly to 33,000 
ohms, coming back to its original value in the dark. When 
exposed to the radiation of a Crookes tube, whose anticathode 
was about 5 millimeters distant, the resistance of the selenium 
diminished rapidly to 34,000 ohms; upon suppressing the X- 
rays, the resistance returned to its original value, but some- 
what more siowly than in the former case. This action dimin- 
ishes as the tube is further removed, but is still appreciable at 
17 cm. 





BUSINESS NOTES 


Toning lantern slides, especially when the slide is upon a 
gelatine dry plate, is rather a difficult operation for the begin- 
ner... He generally succeeds in clogging up the shadows and 
smudging the high lights to a degree that makes his picture 
look on the screen as if he had employed mud in the toning 
operation. Even with skilled operators dry-slide toning re- 
quires care and knowledge to obtain a clear stain rather than 
a deposit upon the film. 

The M. A. Seed Dry Plate Co. know just what trouble and 
vexation the average amateur has in toning slides, and they have 
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THE GREATEST PHOTOGRAPHIC OFFER 
EVER MADE! 


NEHRING’S 


SET OF 


Convertible Ampliscopes 


Put up in a neat case containing 
COPYING AND ENLARGING LENS. 
PORTRAIT LENS, 

WIDE ANGLE LENS. 
TELE PHOTO LENS. 
ORTHOCHROMATIC RAY SCREEN. 


These Lenses can be used with any 
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Camera made fitted with a Rectilinear or Anastigmat Lens 


PRICE, PER SET, containing the above Lenses : 
4x5-$5.00 5x7-$6.00 


THE ABOVE LENSES CAN ALSO BE HAD SINGLY AT $2.00 
EACH in the 4x 5, and at $2.25 EACH in the 5x 7 


SPECIAL PRICES WILL BE QUOTED ON LARGER SIZES. 


U. NEHRING 
16 East 42d Street NEW YORK 
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accordingly put upon the market a kind of plate which gives 
with expenditure of the usual amount of intelligence and care 
not only a vigorous, crisp and brilliant image, but in a variety 
of charming colors—clean, clear transparent stains, not muddy 
deposits of chemicals. Amateurs, write to them for circular, 
and you will delight in your slide work. 


We suppose the Hammer dry plate is so called because it 
hits the mark for the high calling demanded by a first-class 
plate. The double-coated pilates are most excellent for interior 
work, and all those whe employ the X-rays should try the 
Hammer X-ray plates. Hammer’s Little Book, a short talk 
on negative making, is mailed free to anyone. 


Negatives accumulate, and the amateur as well as the pro- 
fessional looks for some safe and convenient method for pre 
serving them from injury, and at the same time for a place 
where they may be easy of access when desired to have prints 
from. The Star Negative File of Frank C. Myer, 1310 Myr- 
tle Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., meets these demands. It is cer- 
tainly a great convenience and a time-saver, and admirably 
protects the film from scratches, mould or other mishaps. It 
is supplied with an index for quick reference 


H. A. Hyatt of St. Louis offers a cheap, but also very con- 
venient and effective apparatus for taking the popular penny 
pictures. From six to twenty-eight photographs may be 
made on the one 5 x 7 plate. Descriptive catalogue sent on 
application. 


The Lundelius Magazine Camera recommends itself on ac- 
count of its lightness, and also because it is always ready for a 
shot. There are no doors to open, no slides to draw, no shut- 
ter to set, but the instant the game is seen, that instant it may 
be bagged, and the camera is ready again for another victim. 


The Millen’s Chromium Fixing Salt is highly recommended 
for securing clear shadows and brilliant high light, and is es- 
pecially adapted for transparency and lantern-slide work. By 
its use any danger of stain in the film is avoided. A descrip- 
tive circular may be had by sending to Dr. J. C. Millen. 
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A New Developing Paper for Professional and Amateur Photographers 
CARBON MATT, GLOSSY AND ROUGH MATT 
; -.[lade in Above Grades.... 

SPECIAL RAPID FOR PORTRAITS, CONTRASTY NEGATIVES AND ENLARGING 
Of good keeping quality, vielding tones from Sepia Brown to Platinum or 
Carbon Black, by simple variation of exposure and developer. 

Can be manipulated in any ordinary room by gaslight. 

Sample dozen 4x 5 or Cabinet size, with a VINCO print and Sample of our Metol- 
livdro Powder, mailed to any address upon receipt of 25c. We are sure you will bi 
pleased with VINCO. Order of your dealer, and if he cannot supply you we will. 


Price list mailed at request. 


Orders for Vinco in quantity sent by mai! or express prepaid on receipt of list price 


CARBUTT’S DRY PLATES 
Celluloid Films and Specialties 


( for Uniformity 
{ and Reliability 


METOL-HYDRO POWDER 


A UNIVERSAL DEVELOPER 


Especially intended for Snap-Shot Exposures. liqually good for Time Exposure. 
on Plates or Films, Transparencies and our Vinco Platino-Bromide Paper. Put up in 
two sizes—small size, 25c., enough to develop 4 to 6 dozen 4x 5 plates ; large size, con- 


taining double quantity, in sealed glass tubes, 50c. 


Renowned 


Price Lists and Descriptive Circulars mailed on request 


JOHN CARBUTT, Manufacturer 


KEYSTONE DRY PLATE WORKS Wayne Junction, Philadelphia 
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643,711. 


643,718. 
643,720. 


643,771. 


644,392. 
644,136. 
644,451. 


644,112. 
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PATENTS OF INTEREST TO PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Swing-back for photographic cameras, Wm. F. 
Carlton and H. W. Locke, Rochester, N. Y., 
said Locke assignor to said Carlton. 

Kinetoscope, Leonard U. Kamm, London, Eng. 

Swing-back for photographic cameras, Harvey W. 
Locke, assignor to Wm. F. Carlton, Rochester, 
m, ¥. 

Apparatus for washing photographic negatives, 
Richard K. Marston, assiguor to J. H. Smith, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Magazine camera, Laird H. Wallace, Denver, Col., 
assignor to E. & H. T. Anthony & Co:, New 
New York, N. Y. 

Magazine-plate holder, Arthur L. Adams, London, 
England. 

Device for removing photographs from albums, 
Charles Held, New York, N. Y. 

Combined ray-filter and half-tone grating, John 
Owen, Merchantville, N. J. 

Roll-book for photographic films, Edward G. Thom- 
as, Boston, Mass. 

Design, picture frame or similar article, Alice M. 
Garlin, New York, N. Y. 

Photographic washing apparatus, Wm. F. Crawford, 
London, England. 

Photographic camera, Paul Perate, Paris, France 

Kinetographic camera, Frederick M. Lee, Walton- 
upon-Thames, and E. R. Turner, London, Eng. 

Registering mechanism for cameras, Arthur W. 
McCurdy, Washington, D. C. 

Photographic film Oswald Moh, Gorlitz, Germany. 

Automatic photographic apparatus, Joseph F. Ra- 
ders, New York, N. Y., assignor to Automatic 
Photograph Machine Co., of West Virginia. 


LABELS 


‘*Vinco’’ for photographic paper, John Carbutt, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

















A FACT 


That the American Aristotype Co. (for ten 
years universally acknowledged the leading 
manufacturers of high-grade photo papers) 
are now marketing a practical Self Toning, 
Printing-Out Paper. It has glossy surface, 
tones in a plain salt and water. It will be 


WORTH 


Your while to give this new paper a trial. 
You will be surprised and pleased at the 
simplicity, uniformity and certainty, with 
which the most beautiful prints can be pro- 
duced. 


KNOWING 


The whole thing is not necessary, for the 
paper works itself. 





“-~«  ARISTO SELF TONING PAPER FOR SALE 
; BY ALL DEALERS. 


Be sure that it is in the original package 
and bearing the Aristo Trade-~Mark. 


American Aristotype Co., 
MANUFACTURERS, 


Jamestown, N. Y. 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 


TRADE AGENTS: ; 
New York and Chicago. 





VELOX is the ideal Printing Paper 
VELOX can be printed by daylight » 


VELOX can be printed by gaslight » 
VELOX can be printed by lamplight # 
VELOX can be developed in full “— 
VELOX gives soft artistic effects + 
VELOX keeps good for years 
VELOX gives permanent prints 
| VELOX for quality sseuvse 
VELOX for uniformity # # # 2 
VELOX can be had from all dealers 


VELOX is manufactured by The Nepera 
Chemical Co., Nepera Park, N. Y. 
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Have you seen “* Photographic Life?” If not, send for a free copy to the Photographic Life Pub. Co., Nevera Park, N. Y. 





